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Introduction 



States are increasingly focusing the mission of their elementary and secondary education systems on 
preparing all students for success in postsecondary education and 21st century careers. In 2005, Achieve and 
13 states formed the American Diploma Project [ADP] Network for this purpose; today governors and business 
and education leaders in 33 states that collectively educate nearly 80 percent of U.S. public school students 
have made this commitment. In 2005, no state had aligned its academic standards at the secondary level 
with the knowledge and skills essential for postsecondary success; today 21 states have adopted college- and 
career-ready standards. Moreover, as states align their expectations with the real world demands students 
face, they are also increasingly reflecting the knowledge and skills that are common across states. As a recent 
Achieve report found 1 , nearly one-third of the states have a common— and rigorous— core of mathematics 
standards for the end of high school. 

As standards have increased, so too have graduation requirements. When the network was formed in 2005, 
only two states required students to take a college- and career-ready course of study, including mathematics 
through Algebra II or its equivalent, in order to earn a high school diploma. Today, 20 states and the District of 
Columbia have adopted such high school graduation policies. 

Even before states had raised their mathematics expectations, it became clear that a different kind of 
assessment was needed to reflect their changing expectations. To that end, fourteen states— Arkansas, 

Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Arizona, Hawaii, 
Minnesota, North Carolina and Washington— joined together to develop and use a common end-of-course 
exam in Algebra II. This is the largest multi-state collaborative assessment effort ever undertaken. It is a 
dramatic departure from past testing practices in which states developed their own tests, based on their 
own standards and often at considerable expense. With increasingly common end of high school expectations 
among the states, collaborative efforts to develop assessments make good policy and economic sense. 

In the spring of 2008, nearly ninety thousand students across twelve of the fourteen states in the partnership 
took the ADP Algebra II end-of-course exam for the first time. In subsequent years, the number of exam takers 
is expected to grow significantly. 

At a time when many bemoan whether tests— and their scores— are an accurate reflection of what students 
need to know to succeed, these fourteen states have chosen voluntarily to raise the bar to ensure that their 
students graduate from high school prepared. The partnership states anticipated that this would be difficult 
work, but work that had to be done to ensure that students graduate from high school ready for the real world. 
The ADP Algebra II exam is designed to assess how well students master the content of a rigorous Algebra II 
course and to provide information on whether a student is prepared to enter and succeed in credit-bearing 
college-level mathematics courses. 

This report, released as the scores from the first administration are reported to students, their teachers and 
their parents, provides an overview of the test as well as exam results from each of the participating states. 
Most states offered the test on a pilot basis this year, giving many educators a first look at the expectations of 
a rigorous Algebra II course assessment. States are in the process of developing policies for the use of the test 

1 Achieve. (2008] Out of Many, One: Toward Rigorous Common Core Standards from the Ground Up, Washington, DC. 
http://www.achieve.or'g/commoncore 
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and how it will fit into their still-evolving high school assessment and accountability systems. And while most of 
the states in the partnership require, or plan to require, students to take Algebra II in order to graduate, these 
new requirements are being phased in over time and do not apply to most of the students who took the exam 
this year. Consequently, this year’s participation rates in Algebra II courses and in the ADP end-of-course exam 
vary from state to state. Therefore, comparisons of state results are neither meaningful nor appropriate at 
this time. 

In subsequent years, Achieve will issue annual reports comparing performance across the participating states. 
This will help states see how well they are doing and learn from their collective efforts to improve student 
achievement. 



The American Diploma Project Network 

The states that have led this multistate effort are members of the American Diploma Project 
Network. In 2005, Achieve and 13 states created the ADP Network to help states close the 
significant gap between what students need to know for postsecondary success and what 
states require them to demonstrate in order to earn a high school diploma. The goal of the 
network is to ensure that students who graduate from high school are prepared for college, 
careers and citizenship. To that end, governors, chief state school officers, and postsecondary 
and business leaders in the network states have committed to work together to: 

■ Align high school standards with the demands of postsecondary education and the workplace; 

■ Require students to complete a college- and career-ready curriculum to earn a high school diploma; 

■ Build college- and career-ready tests into statewide high school assessment systems, and 

■ Hold high schools and postsecondary institutions accountable for student preparation and success. 

The ADP Network has grown to include 33 states, educating nearly 80 percent of the public 
school children in the United States. 



States Launch the ADP Algebra II End-Of-Course Exam 

State school chiefs in a core group of ADP Network states provided the leadership for the development of 
the ADP Algebra II end-of-course exam. They understood that an end-of-course exam would help provide much 
needed consistency in Algebra II classes statewide, particularly in anticipation of instituting requirements that 
all students take Algebra II or its equivalent. They also understood that Algebra II ought to focus on the same 
content across states, as well as within states. Collectively, they were prepared to ratchet up the content of 
Algebra II in their states to align with Achieve 's ADP mathematics college- and career-ready benchmarks, as 
part of their broader efforts to increase the rigor of high school courses and align expectations with the skills 
needed for postsecondary success. In short, they chose to give up traditional state prerogatives to determine 
the content of their courses independently in favor of collaborating to increase their rigor. And they were eager 
to forgo the obligation of developing different state exams in favor of pooling their resources to develop one 
high quality exam. 
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Why Algebra II? Mastery of Algebra II [or an integrated course covering the same content] is important for 
high school graduates. It fosters problem solving, abstract reasoning and critical thinking skills 2 that are 
used long after the course ends. In addition, higher level mathematics courses such as Algebra II improve 
access to postsecondary education. Algebra II includes the advanced content that faculty at two- and four- 
year institutions say is critical for success in credit-bearing mathematics college coursework. 3 Students who 
study mathematics at least through Algebra II in high school are more than twice as likely as those who do 
not to earn a four-year degree and the level of mathematics a student reaches in high school is the most 
accurate predictor of whether that student will earn a Bachelor’s degree. 4 In contrast, students who have not 
mastered Algebra II in high school are more likely to need remediation and, therefore, less likely to complete a 
college degree. Of students at two- and four-year colleges, just 42 percent of those who needed remediation in 
mathematics completed a degree; 5 in some states and institutions, the rates are even lower. 

Why an end-of-course exam? End-of-course exams are attractive to states because they directly align to 
curriculum standards and the courses students need to take for graduation. End-of-course exams are also 
more sensitive to instruction than grade-level survey exams. Because they are taken right after a student has 
completed a course and can provide teachers with relevant information about students’ understanding of the 
content, teachers can adjust instruction for subsequent classes accordingly. In addition, end-of-course tests 
serve as a way to ensure consistency and rigor in classrooms within and across states, so that all students 
are exposed to an equally rigorous curriculum. The ADP Algebra II end-of-course exam serves as both a means 
to ensure consistency of rigor as the number of students enrolled in the course grows, while simultaneously 
offering students a signal of readiness that can be valued and utilized by postsecondary institutions. 

Forming the ADP Algebra II Consortium 

In May 2005, leaders from ADP states began to explore the possibility of working together, with support 
from Achieve, to develop a common end-of-course test in Algebra II. There were a number of reasons to work 
collaboratively: First, state leaders recognized that using a common end-of-course exam would help improve 
curriculum and instruction and ensure a consistent level of content and rigor in classes within and across their 
states— both of which were important to them for equity reasons. In addition, a common test— with commonly 
agreed to proficiency levels— would enable states to compare performance and progress with each other over 
time. 

Since this test would be focused on rigorous Algebra II content, it would likely be more challenging than the 
other tests in their systems and early results would likely not be very strong. Joining forces would help them 
deliver the tough, but honest truth that student preparation needed to be improved. Finally, in pooling their 
energy and resources, there was the potential to create a high quality test faster and at a lower cost. 



2 The National Center for Education Statistics, for example, highlights the advanced course sequences, including geometry, Algebra II and 
trigonometry, which yield the greatest gains in mathematical understanding. Bozick, Robert, Steven J. Ingels, and Jeffrey A. Owings [2008). 
Mathematics Coursetaking and Achievement at the End of High School: Evidence from the Education Longitudinal Study of 2002. Statistical 
Analysis Report 2008-319. Washington, DC: National Center for Education Statistics. 

3 Achieve. (2004] Ready of Not: Creating a High School Diploma That Works. Washington, DC. 

4 Adelman, C. (2008, February). The Toolbox Revisited: Paths to Degree Completion from High School through College. Washington, DC: U.S. 
Department of Education. 

5 Adelman, C. [2004], Principal Indicators of Student Academic Histories in Postsecondary Education, 1972-2000. Washington, DC: U.S. 
Department of Education. 
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